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the figure which makes this painting par- 
ticularly attractive. It is in the delicate 
portrayal of character and in the grouping 
of the figures that the artist has succeeded 
best. The rendering of details, on the 
other hand, is sketchy and even faulty. The 
modeling of the hands, for instance, is poor 
— there is no structure to them, and they 
appear flabby and lifeless in consequence. 

The other life-size figures consist of a 
woman standing upright, holding a shield 
in her left hand, and a group of a woman 
and a man seated side by side. The figure 
of the man has been much injured, espec- 
ially the face; he is of the athletic type 
with broad shoulders and well-developed 
muscles. The woman seated by him is 
represented as lost in thought. But she 
is not of the same dreamy disposition as the 
cithara-player; her look has the intensity of 
concentration, and the face with the strongly 
marked chin and the compressed lips con- 
veys the impression of strength. 

Among the purely decorative composi- 
tions must be mentioned a fragment of the 
decoration of the peristylium showing the 
upper part of a Corinthian column with a 
festoon of ripe grain and fruit — a fine piece 
of colouring; and a painting from the tab- 
linum, a marble wall with a beautiful gar- 
land of fruit and leaves, from which are 
suspended a bell, a comic mask, and a 
basket filled with greens, out of which a 
snake is emerging. 

Very effective in their bold fantastic con- 
struction are the architectural compositions 
which were found in the cubiculum. These 
frescoes have been set up in the center of 
the gallery in as nearly as possible the orig- 
inal arrangement of the room to which they 
belonged. The further wall has a window 
of which the ancient grating is still preserved, 
and the rest of the wall-space as well as the 
side-walls are filled with paintings. The 
many-storied buildings with high portals, 
projecting balconies and lofty colonnades, 
give an impression of airy distance. Thus 
the walls, instead of forming sudden barriers 
in the room, help to convey the idea of spa- 
ciousness, and the object of making the 
room appear larger than it really was is 
attained in a peculiarly pleasing way. 

Perhaps one of the most idyllic pictures 
that has come down to us from antiquity is 
the little scene painted on the right side 
of the window in the cubiculum (cf. fig 2). 
Above, in the distance, we see a garden 



with a terrace overgrown with vines. In the 
foreground is a rocky cave around which 
grows a spreading creeper. Near-by is a 
fountain, on the edge of which is perched 
a bird; others are flitting about or momen- 
tarily resting on the branches, in evident 
enjoyment of the peaceful quiet of their 
retreat. 

These frescoes date from the first century 
A.D., but we have in them not so much a 
product of Roman art of that period as a 
reflex of the art of the Hellenistic age, the 
period following the death of Alexander the 
Great. The Romans had the products of 
the Alexandrine art ready to hand, and 
skilfully adapted them to their own pur- 
poses. The result is that from 80 B. C. 
to 79 A. D., the period covered by Pom- 
peiian paintings, we have hardly any devel- 
opment. Different styles can be traced, 
but, as with every eclectic school, there is 
no continued growth. 

GlSELA M. A. RlCHTER. 

CASQUES OF TIBETAN HIGH 
PRIESTS 

THE recent expedition of the British 
to Lhassa has borne at least one 
kind of fruit, for it has extracted from for- 
bidden Tibetan monasteries art objects of 
no common interest. Indeed, according 
to a well-known collector, more Tibetan 
objects have been secured during the single 
year past than during thirty years preceding. 
And this may well be the case when we con- 
sider that the returning members (using 
the term "members' ' in its widest sense) of 
the Younghusband expedition brought back 
with them the portable treasures of several 
of the oldest and most conservative Lha- 
missaries. It is such objects, accordingly, 
which are finding their way into the hands 
of the art dealers of Darjeeling, Calcutta 
and Delhi, and thence through their cor- 
respondents into foreign collections. In 
recent months not a few excellent mandara 
(scrolls picturing the Tibetan pantheon) 
have been exported to Paris and Berlin; 
many curious gilded bronzes, temple orna- 
ments garnished with turquoise, and many 
relics and reliquaries. Among the last 
may be mentioned such an object as the 
extraordinary cup formed of a saintly 
skull, recently presented to the Metropol- 
itan Museum by Mr.Laffan; such also are 
aprons made up of elaborately carved bones, 
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or drums formed of crania, or temple horns 
of which the resonant shafts are the arm 
bones of righteous men! 

Among the temple treasures have occas- 
ionally been found antique helmets, pro- 
fusely decorated with Buddhistic symbols; 
and three of these, Figs, i to 3, have re- 
cently been added to the Museum's col- 
lections. They were obtained by the cu- 
rator of arms and armor during a recent 
visit to northern India, and are now pre- 
sented by him to the Museum. They are 
made of copper, hammered out from 



— is clearly Mongolian. The casque 
shown in Fig. 2 dates from the late seven- 
teenth century, and' is of the better class 
of workmanship; it is richly laden with 
Buddhistic figures, and here and there en- 
crusted with crystal and turquoise. Unfor- 
tunately this specimen lacks the ear guards. 
These, however, are present in the third 
casque, Fig. 3, which in all other regards is 
the least interesting. It is poor in work- 
manship, and is modern, dating from about 
1800. 

A helmet borne by a high priest is evidently 




figirks 1,2 and ? 



single pieces, then encrusted with me- 
dallions; the latter, with brow bands and 
ear guards, were finally overlaid with gold. 
Their form is curiously archaic, and it is 
from this standpoint that they are of inter- 
est; for they suggest exotic influence, early 
Indian and possibly even Greek. Thus, 
the oldest of these priestly helmets, Fig. 1, 
dating probably from the sixteenth century, 
has the broad crown and hood-like features 
shown in certain Graeco-Bactrian monu- 
ments; while the two remaining casques, 
with their tall crowns and narrow brow 
bands, suggest head gear which appears 
in the (Jain) rock sculptures of southern 
India. Their decoration, on the other 
hand — witness for example the apical tokka 



a relic of an epoch in Tibetan history, when 
the priest was a military no less than a 
ghostly ruler. B. D. 

THE LACE ROOM 

THE well-known Astor and Stuart Col- 
lections of Laces, which formerly oc- 
cupied Ga llery 2 9 , have now been augm en ted 
by several gifts and loans and placed in Gal- 
lery 33 , which has been redecorated and fitted 
with new cases designed for the proper dis- 
play of this exhibit. The six weeks devoted 
by Frau Kubasek to the classification and 
arrangement of the laces show as a result a 
collection at once pleasing to the casual visitor 
and a delight to the student. Here one may 
study the history of lace from its primitive 



